l6o            THE EARLY MANUSCRIPTS OF LEIBNIZ.
The sheet relating to Leibniz's first visit to London, of which I have added a partial transcript under the heading I, is divided on both pages into sections [the word used in the original is F elder = columns, but it will be seen that, according to the transcript given later, the sections are horizontal and not vertical], in which Leibniz has entered all that he considered to be worth noting. While the sections labeled "Chymica," "Mechanica," "Mag-netica," "Botanica," "Anatomica," "Medica," and "Miscellanea" are filled up with an extraordinary number of memoranda, the first sections, which are allotted to mathematical subjects, are very poorly filled. That labeled "Geometrica" contains a note that is especially worth remarking : "Tangents to figures of all kinds. Development of geometrical figures by the motion of a point in a moving straight line/'4 In all probability it may be supposed that this refers to the lectures of Barrow, delivered on his method of tangents at the University of Cambridge down to the year 1669. As is well known, the method of Barrow is only applicable to such curves as can be expressed by rational functions.5 Newton's name was mentioned in
be in it some intimation that would lead to a clue as to the origin of Leibniz's use of the word moment, meaning thereby, not Newton's use of the word, but the idea now familiar to us in the determination of the center of gravity of an area, expressed by the equation
x =
where a is the element of the area distant x from the axis, x the distance of the center of gravity from that axis, and *2>ax is the sum of the 'first moments of the elements' or 'the first moment of the whole area.' See Note 18, below.
4 "Tangentes   omnium  -figurarum.    Figurarum  geometricarum  explicatio per motum puncti in moto lati"
5 In a footnote, Gerhardt asserts that "Barrow's Lectiones Geometricae appeared in 1672."   This is incorrect ; for they were published, combined with the second edition of the Lectiones Optica^ in 1670 ; nor can Gerhardt be referring to the second edition, for that appeared in 1674 and then as a separate volume. Also, I have, in the little book on The Geometrical Lectures of Isaac Barrow, published by the Open Court Publishing Co., given reasons for supposing that these lectures were never delivered as Lucasian Lectures, though they may have formed the subject-matter for college lectures at Gresham and Trinity. Again, it is not true, although "well known," that "the method of Barrow was only applicable to such curves as can be expressed by rational functions"; this remark is even only partially true about the differential triangle method; for, as I have shown in the above-mentioned book, Barrow had a complete calculus, which included, among other things, the important idea of substitu-